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Preface 


"You  can  take  the  boy  out  of  the  country,  but  you  can't  take  the 
country  out  of  the  boy." 

That  declaration  was  undoubtedly  made  by  an  urban  pseudo- 
sophisticate  in  derision  of  the  supposedly  born-to-be-laughed-at 
rube.  It  must  have  seemed  very  funny  once.  Now  the  sad  thing  is  that 
it  is  no  longer  true  of  the  country  boy — or  the  country  girl  either. 
The  beauty  parlor  has  invaded  the  boondocks  and  the  tube  has  been 
added  to  the  consolidated  school.  The  jalopy  eliminates  the  distance 
to  town.  All  serve  generally  to  advance  or  reduce  the  rural  young  to 
the  homogenized  image  of  mediocrity  which  has  no  longer  any 
relationship  to  city  limits. 

Fortunately,  a  few — sometimes  it  seems  a  very  few — have  es- 
caped the  process  of  erasing  the  pastoral  relationship  ot  man  with  the 
land.  Undoubtedly  that  relationship  sometimes  involves  the  manure 
pile  and  the  unberibboned  shepherd's  crook.  Beyond  doubt  also, 
sometimes  the  country  boy  was  the  rustic  equivalent  of  the  city  fool. 
The  doomed  dolt  was  described  as  the  hayseed  with  the  hoe,  not  the 
dull  blue-collared  boy  by  the  glittering  machine.  Escape  was  from 
the  farm  to  the  factory,  from  the  guffawing  gossip  by  the  pot-bellied 
stove  in  the  country  store  to  the  slick  wisecracking  under  the  neon 
lights  at  the  corner  pub. 
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The  pathos  and  humor  of  character  was  dispensed  with  for  the 
brittle  witticisms  of  bathos  and  burlesque. 

Of  course,  even  in  the  headlong  urbanization  of  America  some 
never  escaped.  And,  fortunately,  a  few  were  never  captured.  For 
instance,  neither  the  consolidated  schools,  nor  the  paved  roads,  nor 
the  discipline  of  a  university,  nor  travels  to  such  metropolises  as 
Moscow  and  Tokyo  and  Hollywood,  nor  the  teaching  of 
philosophy,  nor  the  winning  of  the  Pultizer  Prize  for  drama  have 
sufficed  to  take  the  feet  and  heart  of  Paul  Green  from  the  good  earth 
of  his  Harnett  County  nativity.  As  artist  and  sage,  he  still  laughs  with 
rural  heartiness  and  in  delight  slaps  his  hard  thigh  with  his  big  hand. 
His  huge  head  still  bends  with  the  solemnity  fitting  at  a  country 
funeral.  He  remains,  amidst  all  the  plaudits,  a  natural  man  who  has 
never  let  pavement  come  between  him  and  life  on  the  much  plowed 
fields  of  his  planet.  And  he  is  a  planetary  man.  More  than  anybody  I 
know  this  man  of  the  earth  is  the  true  man  of  the  world. 

My  acquaintance  with  Paul  goes  back  over  half  a  century  and 
has  grown  from  appreciation  to  deepening  affection  in  all  the  years 
since.  He  was  one  of  the  first  of  those  Carolina  Playmakers  the 
enthusiastic  Frederick  Koch  assembled  when  he  came  to  the  Univer- 
sity of  North  Carolina  from  North  Dakota  in  1918  to  put  boys  and 
girls  to  writing  and  acting  so-called  folk  plays. 

"Folk"  then  was  a  big  academic  word,  a  pretentious  art  word  in 
North  Carolina  where  the  word  with  an  "s"  on  it  was  a  part  of 
familiar  language.  Folk  plays  in  general  were  dramas  of  the  simple 
people  for  those  who  considered  themselves  above  them,  not  snob- 
bishly above,  but  up  there,  nevertheless.  What  Paul  has  done,  in  his 
symphonic  dramas  (his  own  invention)  from  Roanoke  Island  to 
Texas  and  the  country  where  Stephen  Foster  made  his  music,  has 
been  to  write  into  the  reactions  of  his  multi-thousand  audiences  the 
stirring  sense  that  the  folk  are  themselves.  And  this  is  so  even  when 
the  figures  in  Green's  plays  are  the  first  adventurers,  the  founding 
fathers,  sailors,  soldiers,  or  men  who  made  the  march  of  America  to 
the  sound  of  twanging  banjo  and  beating  drum. 

Two  years  after  graduating  from  the  University  of  North 
Carolina  and  a  year  of  graduate  work  at  Cornell,  Paul  became  editor 
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of  The  Reviewer,  one  of  the  little  magazines  of  the  period  which  did 
so  much  to  foster  new  talent,  particularly  in  the  South.  Then  two 
years  later  his  play,  In  Abraham's  Bosom,  won  the  Pulitzer  prize. 
Stories  and  essays  poured  from  his  pen.  He  taught  both  dramatic  art 
and  philosophy  at  Chapel  Hill.  He  found  his  special  forte  in  writing 
The  Lost  Colony,  the  symphonic  outdoor  drama  about  Sir  Walter 
Raleigh's  first  attempts  to  colonize  the  New  World.  It  was  followed 
by  similar  spectacular  productions  from  Virginia  to  Texas — almost 
across  the  national  map.  He  won  a  Guggenheim  Fellowship,  various 
honorary  degrees,  membership  in  the  National  Institute  of  Arts  and 
Letters.  He  traveled  much  abroad  in  the  service  of  UNESCO  but 
never  at  any  time  lost  his  ties  at  home. 

Beyond  plays  and  prizes,  philosophy  and  professoring,  Paul 
Green  remains  the  North  Carolina — and  American — countryman. 
He  is  still  the  boy  who  was  a  champion  cotton  picker  and  who  helped 
introduce  tobacco  growing  into  his  county,  losing  $281  on  his  first 
crop.  In  spirit  he  remains  the  Army  private  (who  was  poet,  too), 
though  he  became  a  lieutenant  in  France  helping  Woodrow  Wilson 
make  the  world  safe  for  democracy.  Though  venerable  artist  now, 
there  are  in  him  still  qualities  of  the  semi-professional  baseball  player 
he  used  to  be.  He  is,  of  course,  the  literary  man;  but  more  important 
still,  he  is  just  a  man,  much  concerned  in  creativeness  or  indignation 
with  the  fortunes  of  others. 

Some  "solid  citizens"  have  shaken  their  heads — possibly  their 
fists — over  the  belligerence  with  which  he  defended  black  and  white 
men  whom  he  felt  were  beset  by  prejudices  or  passions.  He  has  been 
the  unremitting  foe  of  the  mob,  rural  or  urban,  masked  or  ostenta- 
tious, of  the  exploiter,  and  of  hypocritical  justice  like  that  of  the  bland 
butcher  with  his  thumb  on  the  scales.  Among  the  thrifty  in  the 
cultured  community  in  which  he  lives  he  has  a  reputation  for  ruining 
the  Negroes  by  overpaying  them.  Some  have  felt  that  he  has  been 
readier  to  help  rascals  and  dissenters  in  trouble  than  to  fall  in  line  with 
their  implacable  pursuers.  He  has  loved  all  life  too  much  to  approve 
death  for  the  damned. 

All  these  things,  of  course,  seem  peripheral  to  his  role  as  the 
artist.  They  are  not.  He  works  not  merely  with  words  and  music  but 
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also  with  the  dignity,  the  worth  of  man,  and  yes,  with  the  weakness 
and  fallibility  of  all  men.  This  faith  in  men  is  as  much  a  part  of  Paul 
Green  the  artist  as  are  the  phrases  he  shapes  for  their  triumphs  and 
tragedies.  He  is  the  same  man  laboring  beside  black  and  white 
workers  building  rock  walls  on  his  place  on  Old  Lystra  Road  near 
Chapel  Hill  as  when  he  works  writing  and  dreaming  the  drama  of  the 
American  story.  He  looks  in  the  field  or  at  his  writing  desk  like  a 
strong  man,  barrel-chested,  with  his  poet's  head  set  squarely  on  thick 
body.  His  hands  seem  more  like  a  farmer's  than  an  artist's.  His  talk  is 
often  more  about  people  than  his  plays. 

"Back  with  my  own  folks,  and  I  mean  black  and  white,"  he 
wrote  once,  "I  can't  help  feeling  that  they  are  experiencing  life  that 
no  art  can  compass.  There  among  them  I  felt  at  home  as  I'll  never  feel 
at  home  elsewhere.  The  smell  of  their  sweaty  bodies,  the  gusto  of 
their  indecent  jokes,  the  knowledge  of  their  twisted  philosophies,  the 
sight  of  their  feet  entangled  among  the  pea  vines  and  grass,  their 
shouts,  grunts  and  belly-achings,  the  sun  blistering  down  upon  them 
and  the  rim  of  the  sky  enclosing  them  forever,  all  took  me  wholly, 
and  I  was  one  of  them — neither  black  nor  white,  but  one  of  them, 
children  of  the  moist  earth  underfoot." 

Beyond  eighty  now,  with  young  actors  performing  his  plays  on 
stages  leagues  apart,  Paul  Green  is  still  one  of  those  children  of  the 
moist  earth.  He  knows  that  life  in  the  country — and  the  towns, 
too — can  be  very  funny  even  sometimes  when  it  can  be  almost 
heart-breakingly  sad.  His  laugh  is  a  loud  chuckling.  His  hand  goes  up 
to  his  tousled,  still  not  white  pompadour  in  a  gesture  of  wonder. 

"Lord  have  mercy,"  he  laughs,  "Lord,  Lord." 

He  shakes  his  head  in  appreciative  amazement  at  the  ribaldries  of 
a  tobacco-growing  and  church-going  people.  But  life  does  not  really 
amaze  him;  nor  does  it,  I  think,  amuse  him,  though  he  has  a  deep 
sense  of  the  comic  quality  in  tragedy  which  does  not  seem  less  sharp. 
He  does  not  have  to  believe  that  the  poor  are  virtuous  to  be  sorry  for 
them.  Yet,  he  never  feels  remote  or  writes  remotely  from  those  who 
have  possessed  the  greatest  share  of  heroism,  fame,  wealth,  and 
power.  He  recognizes  them  as  people,  too,  entitled  not  only  to  honor 
but  pity  as  well. 
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As  an  old  man  myself  now,  I  can  hardly  believe  that  Paul  is 
eighty-four  years  old.  He  emerges  at  my  door  on  the  South  Carolina 
shore  as  from  a  dust  storm  in  one  of  the  big  cars  in  which  for  years  he 
has  skipped  from  stage  to  stage  in  the  wide  geographical  distribution 
of  his  dramas.  In  his  book-lined  home  he  entertains  visitors  from  the 
literary,  academic,  and  political  worlds.  The  talk  around  him  is  like 
that  in  the  country  store  long  ago,  though  its  subjects  are  now  the 
ideas  and  the  concerns  of  the  world.  Only  the  pompous  and  the 
stuffy  are  unwelcome  there. 

My  impression  is  that  he  is  eternal.  The  big  car  in  which  he  piles 
up  the  mileage  could  qualify  as  a  chariot  in  the  heavenly  metaphor  of 
the  blacks  and  the  bottom  level  whites  about  whom,  along  with  the 
heroes  of  history,  he  has  written  so  much.  He  has  and  has  deserved 
the  good  life  along  with  his  lovely  wife,  Elizabeth,  whom  he  married 
long  ago  when  as  students  they  collaborated  in  the  writing  of  folk 
plays. 

No  one  will  know  how  much  of  Elizabeth  is  in  all  Paul's  plays. 
She  has  confessed  to  some  lyric  lines  in  them.  More  important,  she 
has  put  her  spirit  beside  his  in  presenting  on  so  many  scenes  the 
authentic  American  story.  As  with  his  plays,  in  his  life  she  has 
become  part  of  Paul's  native  earth.  After  so  many  creative  years  in 
North  Carolina  it  seems  almost  a  secret  that,  as  she  says,  she  was 
"brought  up  in  New  Hampshire."  Yet,  that  northern  girlhood  has 
helped  make  the  Green  contribution  to  American  letters  not  merely 
Carolinian  or  Southern  but  in  the  richest  sense  universal.  In  art  as  in 
love,  Elizabeth  and  Paul  are  indivisible.  They  are  the  elders  now  of  a 
grand  tribe  of  children  and  grandchildren  scattered  wide  in  America. 

Paul  remains  the  young  poet  who  now  has  qualified  as  sage.  As 
both,  he  is  the  plowboy  with  dreams  only  limited  by  far  horizons  and 
encompassing  sky. 

Jonathan  Daniels 

September  1978 

[Jonathan  Daniels's  preface  is  a  slightly  expanded  version 
of  his  "American  Antaeus,"  published  in  Pembroke 
Magazine,  Number  10  (Spring,  1978).] 
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— Photo  by  Keith  Richardson 
Chapel  Hill  Newspaper 


Paul  and  Elizabeth  Green 
March,  1978 


THE  PAUL  GREEN  I  KNOW 

[On  the  evening  of  March  17,  1978,  three  hundred  of  his  relatives  and  friends 
gathered  in  Chapel  Hill  to  honor  Paul  Green  on  the  occasion  of  his  eighty-fourth 
birthday  and  his  acceptance  of  the  first  North  Caroliniana  Society  Award. 

Among  the  speakers  at  the  dinner  presided  over  by  H.G.  Jones,  curator  ot  the 
North  Carolina  Collection,  were  N.  Ferebee  Taylor,  chancellor  of  the  University  of 
North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill;  Victor  Dalmas,  chairman  of  the  North  Carolina 
Writers  Conference;  William  S.  Powell,  president  of  the  Society;  and  Robert  Morgan, 
United  States  Senator  and  fellow  native  of  Harnett  County. 

The  identity  of  the  main  speaker,  listed  on  the  program  only  as  "A  Friend  of  Paul 
Green,"  was  a  carefully  guarded  secret,  and  no  one  was  more  surprised  than  the 
honoree  when  the  "Friend"  was  introduced — his  wife  of  more  than  half  a  century, 
Elizabeth  Lay  Green. 

The  North  Caroliniana  Society  is  honored  to  publish  her  address  in  an  expanded 
version.  Mrs.  Green  acknowledges  with  appreciation  the  assistance  of  her  daughter, 
Dr.  Janet  Green  Catlin,  in  preparing  this  paper.] 
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Many  people  know  a  good  deal  about  the  public  Paul  Green,  but 
one  who  has  lived  as  his  wife  as  long  as  I  have  has  recorded  numerous 
small  but  significant  incidents  which  reveal  some  characteristics  not 
widely  known.  I  want  to  share  a  few  of  these  experiences  with  you. 

In  1 91 9, 1  first  met  him.  He  had  returned  from  service  in  the  First 
World  War,  and  before  that  he  had  graduated  from  high  school  and 
had  gone  at  once  into  a  position  in  which  he  was  principal  of  a  school 
with  three  teachers  under  him.  He  had  held  this  position  in  order  to 
raise  some  money  for  college.  So  he  was  a  good  deal  older  than  many 
of  the  boys,  even  though  they  had  been  in  service  too.  One  thing  that 
attracted  my  attention  was  that  the  boys  who  had  come  back  from 
service  and  were  agitating  for  a  veteran's  bonus  came  to  class  in 
horrible-looking  bib  overalls  (this  was  before  the  days  of  jeans)  and 
all  kinds  of  very  crude  costumes — rather  unconcerned  about  the  rest 
of  their  looks.  And  this  one  student,  a  little  bit  older,  was  always 
there  with  a  fresh  shirt  and  fresh  collar  and  tie,  very  neat  looking,  and 
that  was  what  first  attracted  me  to  him. 

As  we  got  acquainted,  I  soon  found  that  he  was  extremely  well 
read  and  loved  poetry.  We  read  a  great  deal  together,  especially  the 
Romantic  poets.  The  first  book  he  ever  gave  me  was  the  Rubaiyat  of 
Omar  Khayyam. 

In  fact,  one  of  his  continuing  characteristics  has  been  his  habit  of 
presenting  gifts  to  strengthen  his  companion  on  the  way. 

We  hadn't  been  acquainted  very  long  when  Christmas  came  up, 
and  all  the  students  went  home.  I  went  to  Beaufort,  North  Carolina, 
and  Paul  went  to  his  home  in  Harnett  County.  Before  he  left,  he 
came  around  to  the  little  house  on  the  corner  of  Franklin  and  Hills- 
borough streets  where  Mary  Thornton  and  I  lived,  and  presented  me 
with  a  rather  clumsily  wrapped  but  exciting  looking  gift. 

I  sized  it  up  and  decided  that  perhaps  it  was  a  silver  hair  brush.  (I 
was  very  proud  of  my  abundant  red  hair.  Also,  he'd  been  talking 
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about  his  sisters  and  their  toilet  articles  on  their  bureaus.)  So  I 
expected  a  rather  routine  conventional  gift.  The  package  was  about 
the  size  of  a  hair  brush,  maybe  not  quite  as  full  round — a  little  straight 
up-and-down  package.  I  didn't  open  it  until  after  he  left.  When  I  did 
start  to  open  it,  I  wondered:  what  could  it  be?  A  silver  hair  brush  or  a 
roll  of  typewriter  paper  for  the  poetry  he  was  always  urging  me  to 
write?  It  was  too  heavy  for  a  book. 

Finally,  I  unwrapped  it,  and  there  in  all  of  its  simplicity  was  a 
little  madonna,  not  an  artistic  art  museum  piece,  but  the  sort  of  good 
statuary  one  would  find  in  a  French  provincial,  store  where  the 
general  run  of  country  people  would  buy  their  gifts.  In  the  Roman 
Catholic  country  of  France  he  had  picked  up  this  beautiful  madonna, 
of  plaster-of-Paris.  Just  the  simple  madonna  that  a  good  Roman 
Catholic  keeps  and  that  speaks  of  love  to  all  mankind. 

I  think  that  was  a  real  revelation  of  Paul's  character  and  a  real 
reprimand  to  me  for  any  cricitism  that  I  might  have  had  of  his  taste  or 
any  expectation  that  he  didn't  have  the  finest  sensibilities  of  anybody 
I'd  ever  known. 

He'd  brought  this  madonna  back  from  France,  all  wrapped  up 
very  carefully.  He  had  picked  it  up  in  a  ruined  village  where  the  shells 
had  destroyed  the  house  and  blown  this  little  parlor  piece  of 
sculpture,  the  little  madonna,  out  into  the  road.  I  think  he  was 
walking  by,  perhaps  on  one  of  the  tours  he  made  trying  to  find  the 
graves  of  some  of  his  Harnett  County  friends  who  had  been  in 
service  with  him. 

The  madonna  has  been  on  our  mantelpiece  since  then,  pro- 
tected, tied  sometimes  with  a  string  to  a  nail  at  the  back  of  the  mantel 
so  it  couldn't  be  knocked  off  or  injured. 

After  we  were  married,  there  were  other  unexpected  presents.  I 
have  often  found  hidden  a  short  tenderly  worded  note,  not  always 
with  a  gift,  but  always  at  a  place  and  at  a  junction  when  he  knew  I 
needed  comforting. 

These  notes  appeared  in  strange  places,  like  the  one  that  turned 
up  in  a  precious  load  of  well-rotted  manure  and  expressed  his  de- 
voted wishes  for  a  happy  birthday  and  many  blooms.  Here  I  must 
say  that  we  both  are  eager  gardeners.  He  gardens  like  a  farmer, 
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dealing  in  great  quantities — for  example,  planting  little  red  radishes 
along  a  whole  long  row. 

One  of  the  most  unusual  gifts  that  Paul  gave  me  was  a  fine 
pure-bred  Jersey  cow  bought  from  Howard  Odum,  by  the  prize- 
winning  name  of  Right  Royal  Double  Louise.  And  our  four  children 
were  furnished  with  milk  for  several  years  from  that  cow. 

I  remember  how  shocked  some  of  my  friends  were  at  such  an 
unusual  gift,  and  Lucy  Daniels  said  she  would  kill  Jonathan  if  he  gave 
her  a  cow. 

A  gift  not  directly  related  to  me  but  one  in  which  I  was  involved 
was  our  first  horse,  a  little  sturdy  brown  pony.  Paul  used  this 
hard-headed  animal  named  "Bill"  for  plowing  the  garden.  The 
children  could  ride  him  pretty  well,  sometimes  all  four  at  once.  But 
Bill  soon  got  on  to  the  fact  that  I  was  scared  to  death  of  him.  And  so  if 
I  would  ride  out  into  the  woods,  he  would  go  as  close  to  the  trees  as 
he  could  to  scrape  my  legs  on  the  trunks,  or  otherwise  annoy  me. 
And  I  remember  one  time  I  went  into  the  pasture  to  try  to  catch  Bill 
and  bridle  him,  and  he  chased  me  out  of  the  pasture.  I  just  had  time  to 
roll  under  the  barbed  wire  fence  and  escape  his  hoofs. 
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I  had  belonged  to  the  first  play  writing  class  of  Professor  Fre- 
derick H.  Koch,  and  I  had  written  the  first  play  on  the  Carolina 
Playmakers'  first  program,  "When  Witches  Ride."  I  early  had  an 
ambition  to  collaborate  with  student  Paul  Green  on  a  one-act  play, 
and  we  talked  over  the  various  subjects;  but  the  only  one  that  I 
actually  worked  on  with  him  was  about  Blackbeard  and  his  bloody 
death  off  the  coast  of  North  Carolina.  I  finished  a  version  and  handed 
it  to  Paul  for  him  to  make  certain  minor  changes  (I  thought),  and  the 
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play  that  came  out  was  so  completely  his  that  I  didn't  feel  really  I 
should  put  my  name  on  it. 

I  soon  realized  that  his  talent  was  superior  to  mine — or  anyhow 
extremely  different — and  he  wasn't  interested  in  witches,  or  super- 
stition, but  particularly  in  the  real  nitty-gritty  of  folk  life,  and  he 
knew  much  more  about  it  than  I  did. 

Later,  when  he  began  writing  The  Lost  Colony,  Johnny  Johnson, 
and  other  long,  poetic  plays,  he  would  get  "in  a  bind"  and  have  to 
have  lyrics  for  a  song.  He  would  ask  me  to  try  to  write  a  lyric.  And  I 
did  write  the  lyrics  for  several  of  The  Lost  Colony  songs:  Eleanor 
Dare's  lullaby,  the  baptism  hymn,  and  "O  Farewell,  England, 
Farewell  All,"  which  they  do  not  use  at  present.  I  also  wrote  some  of 
the  lyrics  injohnny Johnson .  I  even  tried  to  help  him  with  the  lyrics  for 
a  version  of  Carmen  which  he  was  doing  for  Herbert  Graf  of  the 
Metropolitan  Opera  in,  I  think,  1943.  At  that  time,  we  were  in  New 
York  City  and  time  was  running  out.  He  had  to  have  the  lyrics,  and 
we  were  so  reduced  in  income — or  as  he  would  say,  "Sooo 
pooor!" — we  could  only  afford  one  hotel  room.  In  order  to  get  any 
privacy  so  that  he  could  work  all  night  on  the  Carmen  translation  he 
had  to  sit  on  the  commode  in  the  bathroom. 

I  have  tried  to  help  him  with  the  typing,  my  very  rough  typing, 
of  his  manuscripts,  but  I  functioned  best  in  taking  off  the  dictation 
which  he  put  on  Ediphone  wax  cylinders.  He  had  his  machine  into 
which  he  dictated,  and  I  had  the  secretary's  machine  on  which  I 
listened  to  the  dictation.  And  then  also  there  was  what  we  called  a 
shaver.  We  took  the  used  cylinders  up  to  the  library  and  used  their 
shaver  and  then  one  Christmas  he  gave  me  one  so  I  could  shave  the 
wax  cylinders  myself.  You  could  make  a  succession  often  or  a  dozen 
pieces  of  dictation,  one  on  top  of  the  other.  I  could  understand  his 
dictation  pretty  well,  and  then,  of  course,  after  I  got  it  off  in  rough 
form,  it  had  to  be  corrected  and  transcribed  by  a  really  good  typist. 

I  began  to  think  of  myself  somewhat  as  Mrs.  Tolstoy,  especially 
when  he  dictated  and  I  took  off  the  whole  of  his  novel,  This  Body  the 
Earth,  which  was  later  published  under  that  title. 

He  has  always  had  very  good  and  willing  and  helpful  assistants, 
and  now  has  Mrs.  Earl  Wynn,  who  is  his  assistant  and  works  on  his 
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manuscripts  and  acts  as  liaison  to  the  different  plays  he  has  started. 

Paul  and  I  have  been  through  some  hard  times  together,  includ- 
ing several  excruciating  experiences  in  New  York  City,  with  the 
opening  of  a  play  which  proved  to  be  a  flop.  Usually  he  would 
manage  to  soften  my  pain  by  putting  a  vase  of  long-stemmed  red 
roses  in  the  hotel  room  for  me. 

Another  trip  to  New  York  City  under  happier  circumstances 
involved  the  whole  family,  including  our  four  children — Paul  Eliot, 
Jr.,  Nancy  Byrd,  Betsy  McAllister,  and  Janet  McNeill.  It  seemed  that 
my  very  active  gardening  had  rubbed  my  wedding  ring  to  the  point 
that  it  must  have  fallen  off,  and  I  had  not  discovered  it  was  lost  until 
too  late.  It  never  turned  up.  Paul  determined  I  was  to  have  another 
one,  and  it  was  to  be  a  simple  gold  one  like  the  first.  But  the  only 
place  we  could  find  a  gold  wedding  band  advertised  was  in  the 
Sears-Roebuck  catalogue,  because  all  the  wedding  jewelry  at  that 
time  was  platinum.  Paul  refused  to  buy  a  wedding  ring  from  Sears- 
Roebuck.  So  we  decided  that  we  would  go  to  New  York  City  where 
he  would  take  me  to  Tiffany's  and  he  would  get  the  best  wedding 
ring  there  was. 

So  Paul  and  I,  with  the  four  children,  marched  into  Tiffany's. 
The  clerks  saw  the  humor  of  the  situation  immediately  and  began  to 
make  a  few  jokes  about  how  we  had  been  living  in  sin  with  these  four 
children,  and  now  we  were  getting  a  wedding  ring  at  long  last,  and 
that  was  to  be  commended.  The  children  remember  the  visit  as  a 
great  pleasure;  they  were  taken  around  the  shop  and  shown  all  the 
beautiful  gems,  and  it  was  an  hilarious  event.  The  wedding  ring  had 
to  be  engraved  and  finally  arrived  in  Chapel  Hill,  and  I  have  it  on 
now. 
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In  our  fifty-six  years  together,  Paul  and  I  have  travelled  a  great 
deal.  I  would  like  to  describe  our  first  long  stay  abroad  because  of 
what  it  shows  about  Paul. 

When  Paul  received  a  Guggenheim  Fellowship  for  study  abroad 
for  1928-29,  more  seemed  to  be  happening  in  the  theatre  in  Germany 
than  anywhere  else.  So  we  went  to  Berlin,  and  we  had  a  varied 
experience  there.  For  instnce,  I  got  a  severe  sinus  infection  and  after 
several  unsuccessful  "scrapings,"  I  had  to  have  an  operation;  I'll 
never  forget  the  Roman  Catholic  nurses  in  heavy  unsanitary  black 
robes  assisting  the  surgeon.  But  the  operation  was  very  successful. 
I've  never  had  any  trouble  with  my  sinuses  since. 

Berlin  was  terribly  cold.  We  had  a  "comfortable  apartment,"  so 
cold  that  the  hatchet  with  which  Paul  cut  the  kindling  (to  make  a 
briquette  fire  in  the  morning)  froze  to  the  floor  at  night.  But  we  made 
it  through  that  winter.  Paul,  Jr.,  got  pneumonia  and  was  very  ill.  And 
Byrd,  who  was  indestructible  but  sensitive,  saw  him  receiving  all  the 
attention.  She  began  to  have  stomach  aches  and  bad  pains  herself — 
pains  so  real  they  waked  her  screaming  out  of  a  sound  sleep.  The 
doctor,  a  very  perceptive  individual,  said,  "We'll  try  something  on 
this  little  girl.  We'll  put  a  piece  of  adhesive  tape  tightly  across  her 
stomach  so  she'll  feel  something  is  being  done  for  her.  We'll  tell  her 
this  is  going  to  cure  her,  and  maybe  it  will."  And  so  it  did.  She  was 
between  two  and  three  then.  (Our  other  two  children  had  not  yet 
been  born.) 

We  lived  in  the  all-German  part  of  Berlin,  not  the  American, 
because  we  wanted  to  know  the  Germans,  and  when  I  had  to  go  out 
and  grocery  shop,  I  would  go  into  a  store  and  by  the  aid  of  pointing, 
grunts,  and  so  on — to  help  out  my  very  poor  German — I'd  finally  get 
enough  food.  But  Paul  was  particular;  he  had  to  be  exact,  and  he 
studied  his  grammar  very  hard.  He  wouldn't  start  a  sentence  unless 
he  knew  how  he  was  going  to  end  it  with  the  correct  German  words, 
and  so  on.  So,  of  course,  he  said  very  little.  He  did  get  so  that  he  could 
understand  a  great  deal  more,  but  he  didn't  like  to  launch  out  himself 
and  try  to  speak  in  German  and  perhaps  make  a  fool  of  himself.  But 
he  could  understand.  And  we  went  to  a  great  many  German  movies 
and  plays. 
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I  think  it  was  a  better  experience  for  me  than  it  was  for  Paul.  I 
got  a  great  deal  out  of  it.  But  it  was  painful  for  him  and  he  was  quite 
sick.  He  got  very  depressed,  and  he  failed  to  use  opportunities  like 
the  letters  of  introduction  to  famous  people.  There  were  certain 
experiences,  however,  that  he  wouldn't  give  anything  for — the 
meeting  with  Alex  Granowski  of  the  Jewish  Academische  Theatre. 
All  of  us  had  nasal  trouble  that  bitter  winter,  colds  and  that  sort  of 
thing,  and  it  was  very  dark  in  Berlin,  and  bleak. 

The  people  were  impoverished  and  worried,  but  the  thing  that 
impressed  me  particularly  about  the  theatre  people  we  met  was  that 
most  of  them  were  Jewish.  It  seemed  to  us  that  the  country  would 
certainly  thrive  because  it  had  so  many  very  talented  people  at  the 
head.  But  lo  and  behold! — they  were  the  people  Hitler  wiped  out. 
And  we  couldn't  believe  it  because  we  didn't  see  how  the  country 
could  be  run  without  these  fine  people. 

There  was  a  good  deal  in  Germany  then  that  made  the  later 
Nazism  somewhat  understandable.  For  example,  the  way  the  young 
people — the  young  men — would  get  drunk.  And  have  nothing  to 
do,  no  jobs,  just  spend  their  time  sitting  in  drinking  places,  seeming 
to  have  no  future  at  all.  We  didn't  have  any  idea  what  was  going  to 
happen  but  there  were  some  political  news  stories  from  Vienna  and 
Munich  whose  significance  we  didn't  know  until  much  later.  We  left 
Berlin  in  May  of  that  year,  when  the  weather  was  just  beginning  to 
thaw  out.  (Paul  got  a  second  Guggenheim  for  study  in  England.) 
When  we  got  over  to  England,  things  were  entirely  different.  For 
example,  the  Germans  couldn't  understand  if  we  didn't  snatch  the 
children  away  when  they  walked  on  the  grass.  And  if  we  didn't 
correct  them,  a  German  mother  halfway  across  the  park  would  come 
over  and  tell  the  children  they  couldn't  walk  on  the  grass.  And  that 
was  one  thing  we  noticed  when  we  got  to  England,  the  difference  in 
freedom. 

On  the  whole,  though,  that  year  in  Germany  was  a  grim  time. 
Paul  took  very  little  interest  in  going  to  art  galleries  and  that  sort  of 
thing.  He  studied  his  German  very  hard  and  worked  hard.  And  we 
went  to  all  the  folk  theatre  productions  of  Granowski  we  could.  His 
productions  had  music  and  dance  and  pantomime,  very  highly 
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stylized  and  imaginative.  Paul  loved  them. 

One  good  result  of  our  German  stay,  though,  was  our  lifelong 
friend,  Erna  Lamprecht  Obenaus,  whom  we  engaged  to  help  care  for 
our  children,  and  whom  we  later  brought  here  for  eighteen  months. 
After  World  War  II,  we  were  able  to  bring  Erna  (or  "Tante"  as  the 
children  called  her)  and  her  husband  Willy  and  their  children — 
Norbert,  Barbel,  and  Elke — to  this  country  and  to  help  them  become 
American  citizens.  Erna  still  visits  us  regularly,  and  we  still  couldn't 
do  without  her. 
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Many  people  do  not  know  much  about  Paul's  behavior  as  a 
father.  His  father's  childhood  right  after  the  Civil  War  had  been 
so  rough  that  he  never  played  with  his  children,  never  even  threw  a 
ball  to  them.  So  I  think  Paul  made  a  special  effort  to  play  with  his 
children.  He  spent  an  unusual  amount  of  time  with  them,  partly 
because  he  often  worked  at  home.  But  he  has  always  been  an  en- 
thusiastic and  concerned  father.  In  playing  games  he  never  pa- 
tronized the  children,  but  he  treated  them  as  equals  and  he  played  to 
win.  He  loved  to  set  a  fine  bountiful  table — he  has  always  been  a 
good  provider — and  he  would  urge  the  children  to  eat  plenty  of  good 
things  like  meat.  We  have  always  raised  our  own  vegetables,  and 
when  the  children  were  young,  as  I  have  said,  we  always  had  a  cow. 
Paul  was  a  good  milker  and  he  taught  our  son,  Paul,  Jr.,  to  milk.  A 
man's  skill  in  milking  was  common  in  those  days.  Many  faculty 
members  at  the  University  of  North  Carolina  had  been  raised  in  the 
country,  and  a  friendly  faculty  member  could  be  found  to  do  the 
milking  if  Paul,  Sr.,  had  to  be  out  of  town. 
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The  Lost  Colony  (which  opened  in  1937)  and  its  production 
played  a  big  part  in  our  family  life.  The  children  very  early  learned  all 
the  songs,  and  in  our  long  automobile  rides  going  to  The  Lost  Colony 
and  back,  we  also  memorized  all  the  speeches  and  recited  them  as  we 
went  along.  The  children  would  go  to  the  play  and  sit  quite  close  up 
so  they  could  see  the  Indians  and  everything  that  went  on  and  in  their 
minds  correct  the  actors  who  would  not  always  follow  the  exact 
words  of  the  script.  For  several  summers  we  rented  a  cottage  at 
Nag's  Head.  A  few  times  we  stayed  at  the  Manteo  Hotel  and  at- 
tended rehearsals.  (This  play  was  the  first  of  Paul's  many  pioneer 
works  in  helping  establish  what  he  calls  "the  people's  theatre.") 

Their  father  loved  the  children's  memorizing  all  his  lines.  There 
is  a  good  deal  of  the  King  James  version  of  the  Bible — the  Psalms,  for 
example — in  the  rhythm  and  vocabulary  of  the  lines.  As  a  boy  Paul 
had  read  the  Bible  through  a  couple  of  times  before  he  was  fifteen. 
That  was  one  of  the  things  he  was  noted  for  in  his  neighborhood. 
Some  of  these  to  me  deeply  poetic  passages  no  longer  appear  in  The 
Lost  Colony. 

In  those  early  days  of  the  play  the  music  was  considered  most 
important.  Lamar  Stringfield  composed  a  gorgeous  overture.  It 
raised  the  hair  on  your  head  as  it  poured  from  the  mighty  organ.  He 
also  composed  a  lovely  and  sprightly  Virginia  Dare  dance.  Both  of 
these  have  in  recent  years  been  removed  from  the  play.  Why,  I  don't 
know.  The  use  of  authentic  music  of  the  same  period  as  the  action 
was  still  new  in  the  American  theatre  then.  Paul  used 
"Greensleeves,"  for  example — the  first  time  it  was  used  in  this 
country  in  a  play.  Now  it  is  quite  popular — radio,  television,  and  all 
the  rest. 

I  remember  one  particular  incident  at  Manteo.  Paul,  Jr.,  and 
Byrd,  our  two  oldest  children,  began  to  feed  money  into  the  coin- 
operated  slot  machine.  And  something  happened.  All  of  a  sudden  the 
machine  got  caught  and  began  turning  out  money.  Every  time  they 
put  something  in  it,  it  would  put  out  a  pocketful  of  coins,  and  this 
was  just  hilarious.  The  manager  of  the  hotel  got  onto  it  and  came 
rushing  out  and  turned  the  thing  off  before  he  was  completely 
impoverished  by  the  Green  children.  They  were  angry  at  his  inter- 
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vention!  They  thought  that  was  the  way  a  slot  machine  ought  to 
behave,  and  they  ought  to  get  all  the  money. 

Paul  was  reluctant  to  get  jobs  for  his  children  in  The  Lost  Colony 
because  he  felt  that  the  local  children  should  have  the  first  chance  at 
any  little  jobs.  But  one  year  when  Bradford  Fearing,  the  general 
manager,  needed  salesmen  for  the  chairbacks,  he  hired  Paul,  Jr.  (In 
the  early  days  we  sat  on  backless  benches  and  there  were  folding 
chairbacks  that  we  could  rent  and  by  leaning  against  them  get  a  little 
relief.)  So  once  Mr.  Fearing  walked  along  behind  young  Paul  who 
was  holding  out  his  chairbacks  to  the  prospective  patrons,  and  he 
heard  him  give  the  following  patter:  "Rent  a  chairback,  ladies  and 
gentlemen.  Very  hard  seats!  Very  long  play!" 

Of  course,  these  summers  were  wonderful  for  the  family.  Paul 
would  go  into  the  surf,  and  so  on,  but  he  never  really  cared  for 
swimming  as  a  sport.  But  he  would  watch  the  children  and  play  with 
them  there.  Of  course,  they  loved  him.  Yes,  and  I  did  too. 
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Paul's  and  my  family  nicknames  are  confusing  if  you  don't 
know  their  origins.  Our  four  children,  fifteen  grandchildren,  and 
four  great-grandchildren  call  Paul  "Doogie."  In  the  early  1930's,  we 
were  in  California  living  in  a  house,  on  De  Pauw  Street,  which  has 
since  fallen  into  the  ocean  because  of  landslides.  We  had  a  little  pool, 
and  the  children  made  a  big  project  out  of  buying  goldfish  for  it.  One 
of  the  fish  was  all  black,  with  pop  eyes,  and  they  named  him  "Goggle 
Eyes."  This  name  evolved  through  childish  pronunications  to 
"Googley  Eyes"  to  "Doogley  Eyes,"  and  eventually  his  name  was 
transferred  to  Paul,  who  wore  then  the  same  style  black  horn- 
rimmed glasses  he  does  now.  The  name  was  eventually  fixed  at 
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"Doogie,"  which  ever  since  then  has  been  his  family  name. 

My  family  name  of  "Mimi,"  I  chose  for  myself  when  I  first 
became  a  grandmother.  Paul's  older  sister,  Mary  Greenjohnson,  was 
called  "Mimi"  by  her  niece  Buie  Long  who  as  a  tiny  tot  could  not 
pronounce  "Mary."  My  own  grandmothers  had  been  displeased 
with  the  names  we  gave  them — "Nannie"  and  "Grandma" — so 
when  I  first  heard  of  the  name  "Mimi,"  I  determined  to  teach  my 
grandchildren  to  call  me  this. 

The  births  of  some  of  our  children  have  been  rather  spectacular, 
in  different  ways.  Our  first  child,  Paul  Eliot  Green,  Jr.,  was  born 
January  14, 1924.  At  the  time  we  were  living  in  the  Strowd  House  (51 
Davie  Circle).  Since  there  was  then  no  Chapel  Hill  hospital  and  for  a 
baby  to  be  born  you  had  to  be  under  the  care  of  a  Durham  doctor,  I 
went  to  Watts  Hospital,  and  the  baby  was  delivered  by  Dr.  Hunter 
Sweeney.  (I  think  it  was  one  of  the  last  labor  cases  he  took.  He  later 
became  exclusively  a  surgeon.) 

Well,  the  next  time  I  became  pregnant  and  made  a  reservation  at 
Watts  Hospital,  the  remembrance  of  the  length  and  severity  of  the 
first  birth  made  me  ignorant  of  how  quickly  a  baby  could  come.  In 
those  days  it  was  supposed  to  be  practically  suicide  for  a  woman  to 
walk  soon  after  the  birth  of  her  baby.  A  baby  was  born  in  bed,  and 
the  woman  stayed  in  bed  for  two  weeks  or  maybe  longer  and  had  a 
practical  nurse  for  all  that  time.  Of  course,  the  people  who  couldn't 
afford  a  practical  nurse  survived  beautifully  just  the  way  young  folks 
do  now,  but  in  those  days  it  was  supposed  to  be  unwise  to  have  a 
baby  without  a  long  hospital  stay  following  the  birth. 

At  the  time  of  the  birth  of  our  second  child,  Nancy  Byrd  Green, 
on  February  25.  1926,  when  it  seemed  that  I  needed  to  get  over  to  the 
hospital,  my  sister-in-law,  CaroMae  Russell,  called  Dr.  Eric  Aber- 
nethy ,  and  he  told  us  he  would  come  right  over  in  his  car.  He  was  the 
doctor  in  charge  at  the  student  infirmary,  and  at  that  time  there  was  a 
flu  epidemic.  He  did  start  as  soon  as  he  could  but  not  soon  enough! 
Caro  Mae  and  I  walked  up  the  hill  through  the  woods  to  meet  him  at 
the  top  of  the  hill,  because  the  house  where  we  were  living  then  at  the 
Glen  had  a  little  dirt  road,  narrow,  one-lane,  and  very  muddy  and 
bad  in  wet  weather. 
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We  got  to  the  top  of  the  hill  quicker  than  we  had  hoped,  and  the 
baby  was  on  the  way  by  the  time  Dr.  Abernethy  had  pulled  up  beside 
the  rock  wall  where  I  had  taken  a  little  rest.  I  got  into  the  car,  and  the 
doctor  said,  "Well,  better  not  drive  too  fast,  or  we'll  all  be  having 
babies  on  these  curves."  We  got  about  one  mile,  as  far  as  the  Turren- 
tine's  house,  and  the  baby  was  there.  Caro  Mae  jumped  out  and 
walked  up  on  the  porch  and  said  to  a  very  surprised  neighbor  who 
opened  the  door,  "A  lady  is  having  a  baby  out  on  your  porch."  And 
Mrs.  Turrentine  immediately  went  and  got  a  clean  sheet  in  which 
Dr.  Abernethy  wrapped  the  baby.  I  walked  along  and  they  got  me 
into  bed.  And  that  was  the  birth  of  Nancy  Byrd. 

For  a  long,  time  I  was  careful  not  to  tell  Byrd  that  she  was  born 
in  a  car,  in  such  great  haste  and  lack  of  accepted  routine.  But  when  I 
did  tell  her,  she  said,  "Oh,  oldjim  Turrentine's  house?"  And  she  just 
gave  a  little  laugh,  and  that  was  that. 

But  at  the  time  the  whole  event  was  spectacular.  That  morning 
when  Paul  had  left  for  class,  I  was  not  yet  in  labor,  and  a  few  days 
before,  I  had  had  a  false  labor  spell.  So  there  was'no  need  for  great 
concern,  we  had  thought.  Paul  taught  his  University  classes  that 
morning  and  then  visited  with  Horace  Williams.  But  when  Louis 
Graves,  the  editor  of  the  The  Chapel  Hill  Weekly,  got  the  news,  he 
sent  out  an  alarm:  "Where's  Paul  Green?  Where's  Paul  Green?"  So 
finally  they  caught  up  with  him  and  let  him  know  I  had  had  a  baby 
down  at  a  neighbor's  house  outside  of  town.  Louis  Graves,  Paul  told 
me  later,  said,  "The  whole  town  is  out  looking  for  you."  So  Paul 
started  getting  in  his  car  to  make  it  there  when  all  of  a  sudden  he  saw  a 
hearse  coming  up  the  hill.  And,  as  he  tells  it,  "There  was  Elizabeth 
lying  up  there  in  the  hearse — you  could  see  through  the  glass — just  as 
benign  and  happy  as  you  please.  They  were  bringing  her  home  from 
the  accouchement .  And  bringing  her  home  in  great  style."  And  it  was  a 
sight  to  see  that  great  hearse  try  to  get  down  that  narrow  road  to  the 
house  where  we  lived  in  the  Glen.  Everything  worked  out  fine,  but 
for  a  while  all  around  Chapel  Hill,  people  would  snicker  when  I  went 
by:  "There's  the  guy  they  couldn't  find,  and  his  wife  having  a  baby  in 
a  car."  And  the  birth  notice  in  The  Chapel  Hill  Weekly  said  crypti- 
cally, "Unlike  most  babies,  this  one  was  born  neither  in  the  hospital 
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nor  at  home."  And  that's  all  it  said  about  the  circumstances  of  the 
birth. 

I  should  add  that  the  hearse  was  necessary  because  in  those  days 
there  were  no  Chapel  Hill  ambulances. 

Our  third  baby,  Elizabeth  McAllister  Green  (called  Betsy),  was 
born  at  a  fairly  decent  hour  of  night,  and  everything  went  as  it  is 
supposed  to  go.  Except  that  I  did  not  even  start  for  the  hospital!  I  got 
a  practical  nurse,  and  Dr.  Abernethy  came,  and  the  baby  was  born 
quite  promptly,  and  there  was  nothing  out-of-the-way.  The  only 
thing  unusual  about  her  very  early  years  was  that  we  originally 
named  her  Lucy  after  my  sister,  but  when  my  sister  had  a  daughter 
named  Lucy,  we  thought  it  would  be  better  to  provide  me  with  a 
namesake,  and  so  we  changed  "Lucy"  to  "Elizabeth." 

By  the  time  the  fourth  child  came  along — that  was  Janet 
McNeill — Dr.  Abernethy  was  seriously  ill,  and  his  son,  Dr.  Bill 
Abernethy,  was  taking  care  of  his  patients.  So  young  Dr.  Abernethy 
came  down  to  the  Glen  when  Paul  called  for  help,  and  it  was  at  a  most 
ungodly  hour  of  night,  about  3:00  A.M.,  and  since  Dr.  Abernethy 
wasn't  feeling  too  well,  Paul  felt  very  sorry  for  him.  After  the  doctor 
had  examined  me,  he  said  there  was  no  hurry,  so  Paul  took  him 
upstairs  and  gave  him  a  drink  and  put  him  to  bed.  But  the  baby  took  a 
sudden  hurry,  and  Dr.  Abernethy,  who  had  hardly  drowsed  off  to 
sleep,  was  called  to  come  down  quick.  The  practical  nurse  called  out 
that  things  were  happening,  and  by  the  time  he  got  downstairs,  Janet 
was  there. 
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I  have  previously  mentioned  gardening  and  gardens.  We  had  a 
garden  everywhere  we  lived,  including  Hollywood,  but  probably 
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the  best  garden  we  ever  had  was  at  the  old  Strowd  house.  We  lived 
there  the  year  Paul,  Jr.,  was  born,  and  it  was  an  unheated  house  and 
very  uncomfortable.  But  the  land  at  the  back  had  been  used  as  a  stable 
for  generations  and  had  the  most  wonderful  soil.  We  had  a  really 
wonderful  vegetable  garden  there. 

The  house  is  still  standing  at  51  Davie  Circle.  When  we  lived 
there,  there  was  nothing  planted  in  front  or  around  it,  except  a  rather 
extensive  grove  of  oak  trees  Mr.  Strowd's  father  had  set  out — by  that 
time  fairly  large.  Now  only  a  few  are  left  because  of  the  houses,  but 
they  are  large  trees. 

When  we  moved  out  to  Greenwood,  we  had  a  large  tract  of 
land,  and  down  toward  the  swamp  there  was  an  acreage  which  we 
paid  Mr.  Johnson  to  grow  in  corn.  That's  what  we  used  to  feed  our 
cow  and  the  horse  and  the  chickens.  Also,  several  times  we  took  bags 
of  corn  to  Hillsborough  and  had  it  ground  for  corn  meal,  real 
country  style. 

We  came  back  from  Hollywood  in  the  Depression  when  much 
of  the  land  in  Chapel  Hill  was  reduced  in  price.  At  the  insistence  of 
M.E.  Hogan  at  the  Chapel  Hill  Bank,  we  bought  a  large  amount  of 
acreage  coming  right  up  to  Gimghoul  on  one  side  and  Bowling 
Creek  on  the  other,  a  great  deal  of  it  in  forest  and  some  in  farm  land. 
It  later  became  Greenwood.  There  was  one  field  that  someone  had 
cultivated  before  we  bought  it,  and  it  was  still  being  plowed  every 
spring.  I  remember  Paul,  Jr.,  and  Byrd  would  go  as  soon  as  the 
plowing  was  done  and  look  all  over  this  plowed  land  to  find  any 
Indian  arrowheads  that  might  have  been  uncovered.  That's  where 
Glen  Lennox  is  now. 

The  land  in  the  Glen  where  the  chancellor's  house  is  now  was 
just  woods  when  we  owned  it.  A  wealthy  student,  Larry  Flynn, 
wanted  to  build  what  he  described  as  a  little  cabin  to  be  near  his 
philosophy  professor,  Paul  Green,  who  also  had  a  cabin  right  across. 
(At  that  time  Paul  worked  and  studied  in  his  little  cabin  which  was 
close  to  our  Glen  home.)  Well,  Larry  married  and  went  abroad  and 
came  back  with  larger  ideas,  and  his  house  became  bigger  and  bigger; 
his  cabin  became  a  mansion  and  now  it  is  the  home  of  the  chancellor. 
It  still  is  fed  by  a  one-lane  road  which  we  tried  to  widen,  but  in  those 
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days  the  parties  we  had  down  in  the  Glen  were  rather  raucous,  and 
our  neighbors  disapproved  of  selling  us  any  land  that  would  allow 
the  road  to  be  any  wider  and  thus  more  adapted  to  speeding.  "No,  I 
won't  sell  the  Greens  that  land.  There's  enough  traffic  going  down 
that  hill  as  it  is."  That  road  is  still  a  one-lane  road. 


C^^D 


My  life  with  Paul  has  had  many  surprises.  And  the  thing  that 
surprised  me  most  was  an  indication  of  my  lack  of  understanding 
and  appreciation  of  the  extent  of  his  commitment  to  civil  rights.  I 
had  no  idea  he  had  the  boldness  and  the  originality  and  the  human 
understanding  to  come  out  more  strongly  than  almost  anyone  else  in 
the  state  on  a  very  unpopular  question,  which  we  used  to  call  in  those 
days,  "the  Negro  problem."  I  was  constantly  being  not  only  sur- 
prised but  scared  by  the  things  he  would  say.  Really.  I  joked  about  it, 
but  I  expected  almost  any  night  to  wake  up  and  find  a  cross  burning 
on  the  front  lawn.  And  maybe  I  was  rather  disappointed  that  it  didn't 
happen! 

I  too  became  involved  in  these  causes.  I  wasn't  ever  a  speaker  or 
much,  even,  of  a  recording  secretary  for  some  of  these  groups,  but  I 
did  serve  as  treasurer  for  the  Burlington  Cotton  Mill  workers'  cause. 
A  number  of  people  in  Chapel  Hill  were  trying  to  help  the  labor 
agitators  out  of  their  legal  entanglement.  These  agitators  were 
charged  with  dynamiting  a  mill.  Thirteen  dollars  worth  of  window 
glass  had  been  blown  out — a  later  and  unbiased  estimate.  But  that 
was  a  symbol  of  violence  enough  to  warrant  long  penitentiary 
sentences. 

It  seemed  that  all  causes  came  to  our  door.  There  was  a  little 
group  in  Chapel  Hill — J.O.  and  Loretta  Bailey,  Bill  Couch,  Phillips 
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and  Caro  Mae  Russell,  and  others,  along  with  Paul  and  me.  But  the 
things  that  are  accepted  nowadays  without  a  murmur  or  struggle  in 
those  days  were  life  and  death,  hair-pulling,  name-calling,  and  job- 
losing  agitations.  If  you  came  out  in  favor  of  the  workers  who  were 
accused  of  harming  the  mills  in  retaliation  for  their  poor  treatment, 
you  were  liable  to  lose  your  job.  And  the  strange  thing  was  that  so 
many  professors,  not  just  here  in  the  University,  but  all  over  the  state 
and  all  over  the  country  too,  found  it  much  easier  to  give  a  general 
pat  on  the  back  to  the  few  who  did  stand  out  and  did  stand  up,  but 
they  didn't  want  to  be  publicly  identified.  Because  they  had  families 
to  support  and  because  the  institution  was  tax-supported,  there  was 
every  reason  to  say,  "No,  I  don't  have  to  take  sides.  So,  I'll  just  keep 
quiet." 

Lots  of  people  said  to  Paul,  "It's  all  right  for  you  to  come  out  for 
these  causes.  You  can  go  out  to  Hollywood  and  get  a  good  paying 
picture  job  and  make  enough  money  to  get  along  on  and  then  come 
back  and  speak  your  mouthful,  and  then  go  back."  But  that  wasn't 
true.  Many  people  in  Hollywood  did  lose  their  jobs. 

Paul's  involvement  in  other  causes,  too,  such  as  his  work  against 
capital  punishment,  has  encouraged  my  participation.  In  days  past  he 
has  gone  to  Raleigh  to  the  penitentiary  and  he  has  been  allowed  to 
interview  the  men  who  were  going  to  be  executed,  and  he  could  talk 
to  the  warden,  and  so  on. 

On  one  particular  occasion  there  was  a  man  named  Spice  Bit- 
tings,  a  Negro,  who  had  killed  his  landlord  when  they  had  a  quarrel. 
The  landlord,  according  to  Spice  Bittings,  was  advancing  on  him 
with  his  hand  behind  him,  and  Spice,  thinking  he  had  a  weapon  in  it, 
shot  and  killed  the  landlord.  He  was  tried  by  a  jury — in  those  days 
they  still  had  the  electric  chair — and  he  was  to  be  electrocuted. 

Paul  was  in  Hollywood,  and  a  few  of  us  were  working  for  Spice 
Bittings.  Phillips  Russell,  one  of  the  most  active  workers,  and  I  went 
over  to  see  the  governor  (who  was  then  Ehringhaus),  and  we  talked. 
At  that  time  Edwin  Gill  was  paroles  commissioner.  He  was  present 
with  one  or  two  other  officials.  Our  lawyer  presented  our  plea  for  a 
stay  of  execution.  I  could  see  we  weren't  getting  anywhere.  All  the 
white  people — I  don't  think  there  were  any  blacks  there — seemed 
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determined.  And  in  those  days  the  administration  of  justice  was  so 
biased  that  if  Bittings  had  been  a  Negro  who  killed  a  Negro  they 
probably  would  have  given  him  a  short  sentence.  But  a  Negro  killed 
a  white  man,  and  that  was  something  else.  We  did  the  best  we  could, 
but  we  didn't  succeed.  Poor  Spice  died  the  next  day,  and  I  had  to  wire 
Paul  about  it. 

There  were  people  all  over  the  country,  especially  in  the  North, 
who  were  interested  in  those  special  cases  in  the  South.  Wealthy 
northern  women  who  lived  on  country  estates  and  read  about  the 
indignities,  the  injustices — especially  concerning  the  blacks — would 
send  money,  a  hundred  dollars  or  a  thousand  dollars,  for  a  particular 
case.  It  was  just  a  matter  of  our  getting  out  and  asking  for  it.  We  got  a 
great  many  people  in  North  Carolina  to  contribute  also. 

I  never  suffered  ill  effects  because  of  our  relationship  with 
unpopular  causes,  unless  you'd  call  being  inordinately  proud,  suffer- 
ing. 

I  was  always  a  little  bitbehitid  him.  I'd  go  on,  I  knew  what  he  was 
doing  was  right,  but  I  couldn't  be  absolutely  on  the  front  line  during 
the  firing. 

I  don't  think  Paul's  interest  in  the  rights  of  his  fellow  human 
beings  has  changed  over  the  years.  Maybe  he's  a  little  more  conscious 
of  world  problems  than  he  used  to  be.  His  active  participation  in  the 
First  World  War  certainly  strengthened  his  attitude  toward  peace.  He 
has  been  pretty  consistent.  I  can't  think  of  any  cause  in  which  he  has 
reversed  his  stand.  As  I  remember,  though,  he  never  got  really 
wrought  up  about  the  injustice  in  the  way  we  women  were  treated 
by  society. 
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Over  the  years  we  have  done  a  great  deal  of  entertaining,  and  I 
learned  to  cope  with  sudden  demands  on  me  as  a  hostess  by  observ- 
ing Paul's  relatives,  the  dear  folks  from  Harnett  County,  who  always 
had  the  best  of  everything  ready  to  share  with  everybody.  And  I've 
always  just  tried  to  figure  out  what  his  sisters  Mary  and  Gladys  and 
the  rest  of  them  would  do  and  and  never  tried  anything  fancy,  just 
good  country  cooking  that  they  loved,  that  everybody  loved,  and 
that  our  black  friends  and  helpers  could  cook.  Paul  always  wants 
plenty  of  everything! 

But  sometimes,  as  a  hostess,  it  was  a  little  bit  of  a  test  to  have  a 
sudden  call  of  a  different  nature  from  general  preparations.  For 
example,  there  was  the  case  of  a  girl  in  Harnett  County  trying  to  get 
admitted  to  the  white  high  school  in  Dunn  some  twelve  or  fifteen 
years  ago.  She  was  a  Croatan  Indian  and  as  such,  according  to  the 
local  law,  could  not  attend  a  white  school.  There  were  then  three 
school  systems  in  that  region:  white,  Negro,  and  Indian.  Paul 
worked  very  hard  with  people  there  and  in  Chapel  Hill  to  get  this 
Indian  girl  admitted  to  the  white  school  which  was  much  closer  to 
her  home  and  a  better  school,  too.  There  was  a  meeting  announced  to 
be  held  at  our  house  for  a  few  of  the  Indian  leaders. 

When  the  hour  for  the  meeting  arrived,  we  expected  two  or 
three  cars.  And  here  came  two  or  three  cars.  Then  two  or  three  more. 
Then  two  or  three  more.  And  finally  the  Greenwood  meadow  was 
filled  with  some  20  or  30  cars.  Not  only  the  grown  people  came. 
They  brought  their  children;  naturally  they  couldn't  leave  them 
behind.  And  we  had  suddenly  to  put  together  the  cribs  and  the  little 
pallets  and  other  things  used  in  case  of  emergency  for  babies  to  lie  on. 
So  we  put  the  babies  to  sleep  in  one  or  two  rooms,  while  we  used  the 
rest  of  the  house  for  the  meeting.  The  parents  worked  up  a  good  deal 
of  enthusiasm,  and  later  a  lawyer  was  hired,  a  meeting  held,  and  the 
outcome  was  that  the  girl,  who  had  been  rejected,  was  admitted  to 
the  white  high  school.  She  became  a  favorite  with  her  schoolmates, 
and  was  elected  president  of  the  senior  class.  She  graduated  with 
honors. 
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Another  characteristic  of  my  husband's  was  his  love  of  change, 
and  his  quickness  to  make  and  to  alter  plans.  The  first  time  that  I 
encountered  this  characteristic  and  didn't  agree  with  it  was,  I  think, 
when  we  sold  our  house  in  the  Glen  in  1935.  I  had  fully  expected  to 
live  in  the  Glen  until  I  died,  and  when  we  sold  it  and  built  the 
Greenwood  house  out  in  the  country,  that  was  pretty  tough  going. 
And  then  years  later  we  sold  that  house  in  Greenwood  too  and 
moved  out  to  Chatham  County  in  a  scramble  and  haste,  as  though  he 
was  afraid  he'd  change  his  mind  again. 

It  is  not  that  he  had  no  attachment  to  places.  He  is  attached  to  all 
of  Harnett  County,  for  example,  though  I've  never  heard  him  ex- 
press any  desire  to  go  back  to  Cornell  University  (where  we  spent 
our  honeymoon).  One  illustration  may  have  reference  here.  The 
Glen  is  a  little  rocky  declivity  behind  Franklin  Street  where  you  go 
down  the  one-lane  road  I  have  mentioned  before.  We  built  a  house 
right  on  the  edge  of  the  bottom  there.  Years  before,  there  had  been  a 
golf  course,  and  one  of  the  greens  was  the  little  plot  of  grass  in  front 
where  we  turned  the  car  around.  That  was  about  the  only  piece  of 
level  ground  we  had,  so  we  divided  it  up  into  little  rows  and  put  in 
some  peas  and  things  like  that.  It  was  just  exactly  suited  to  me, 
brought  up  in  New  Hampshire,  where  you  could  sit  on  granite  rock 
and  see  a  lovely  varied  view  on  every  side,  hills  and  mountains. 

We  bought  this  piece  of  ground  in  1925  because  it  was  offered  to 
us  by  a  friend  who  helped  us  with  the  designing  of  the  house.  We 
built  it  ourselves  with  the  help  of  a  carpenter  who  wasn't  really  a 
contractor.  But  Paul  never  was  satisfied.  I  didn't  realize  it  until  we 
began  to  look  around  to  see  if  we  could  buy  somewhere  else.  And 
then  I  discovered  that  he  missed  the  actual  expanse  of  green  level 
fields  with  corn  that  you  see  in  straight  rows  and  tobacco  and  cotton. 
The  fields  and  meadows  of  Harnett  County — that  was  the  kind  of 
land  he  loved.  And  that  he  longed  for.  When  we  later  built  out  on 
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Greenwood  Road,  as  I  said,  it  wasn't  quite  level  but  it  was  more  level 
than  the  Glen.  And  I  think  always  when  he  went  back  to  Harnett 
County  he  would  enjoy  the  sunsets  and  sunrises  there  more  than 
those  at  home. 

Some  of  our  changes  of  abode  were  caused  by  his  occasional 
working  in  Hollywood.  The  children  and  I  never  did  like  California 
very  much.  We  longed  for  North  Carolina.  Paul  didn't  care  for 
Hollywood  society,  but  he  functioned  no  matter  what  background 
he  was  thrown  into  and  he  enjoyed  the  curious  characters  he  met,  and 
he  learned  a  great  deal.  But  I  don't  think  he  ever  changed  his  point  of 
view,  his  values.  If  he  were  writing  something  for  one  of  the  studios, 
something  he  didn't  want  to  write,  he  really  suffered. 

Paul's  ability  to  change  and  move  is  perhaps  explained  in  part  by 
his  lack  of  sentimentality.  My  meaning  of  "sentimental"  is  every- 
thing false,  and  I  think  what  he  acts  on  is  absolutely  true  and  can  be 
used  as  a  touchstone.  However,  he  has  a  real  knowledge  of  what  in 
sentiment  touches  other  people;  and  he  speaks  a  language  of  the  folk, 
and  in  his  writing  he  knows  which  stories  will  express  his  meaning. 
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Some  of  Paul's  daily  habits  illustrate  interesting  things  about  his 
character.  For  example,  certain  little  habits  he  was  brought  up  with 
he  always  observes.  One  of  them  is  that,  if  you  were  a  well- 
brought-up  child,  you  always  left  a  little  bit  of  bread  on  your  plate; 
you  never  ate  everything.  "That's  for  Mr.  Manners."  And  he  still 
leaves  a  little  crust  of  bread.  He  has,  too,  some  of  the  food  preferences 
of  his  youth:  sweet  potatoes,  watermelon,  vegetables  cooked  with 
meat,  ham,  biscuits,  cornbread.  He  likes  sweet  milk  and  buttermilk, 
too,  but  especially  evaporated  milk.  During  World  War  I,  he  and  his 
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platoon  of  sixty-four  men  were  assigned  to  the  British  forces  at 
Ypres,  a  beleaguered  ruin  in  Flanders  and  a"hell-holeon  earth"as  he 
later  described  it.  When  he  and  the  men  came  in  from  dawn  patrol,  a 
British  cook  would  have  ready  a  big  GI  can,  like  a  big  lard  can,  full  of 
sweetened,  steaming  tea  with  evaporated  milk  in  it.  After  the  desola- 
tion of  the  patrol,  that  was  really  wonderful,  and  he  has  drunk 
evaporated  milk  ever  since,  even  when  we  had  a  Jersey  cow.  He  also 
uses  evaporated  milk  with  another  one  of  his  favorite  foods,  sugar- 
frosted  corn  flakes.  He  doesn't  like  most  sweet  desserts,  but  he  is 
extremely  fond  of  vanilla  ice  cream. 

He  feels  strongly  that  the  body  is  a  temple  of  the  spirit  and  ought 
to  be  cared  for.  In  early  middle  age  he  stopped  using  tobacco  and 
alcohol  because  they  abuse  the  body.  And  I  think  he  has  the  same 
feeling  about  being  overweight  that  he  has  about  smoking — maybe 
he  never  meets  anyone  who  is  underweight,  but  when  he  sees  a  body 
badly  misshapen  by  fat,  he  feels  that  the  beauty  of  the  human  form  is 
being  scorned,  I  guess,  and  he  is  distressed. 

He  has  gone  through  several  phases  in  his  concern  with  proper 
care  of  the  body.  For  a  while,  he  was  a  vegetarian  completely,  not  just 
on  moral  grounds  but  on  aesthetic  grounds.  And  he  still  won't  eat  a 
chicken  neck,  and  he  prefers  not  to  eat  anything  that  really  looks  too 
much  like  the  live  fowl.  He  doesn't  like  really  rare  meat  either.  And  I 
think  if  he  didn't  enjoy  the  taste  of  meat  so  much,  he  would  be  a 
vegetarian  right  now. 

I  attribute  his  vigor  and  health  to  one  thing — willpower.  He  has 
more  of  that  than  anybody  I've  ever  seen.  I  used  to  think  my  father 
had  a  terrific  amount  of  willpower  but  Paul  surpasses  him.  For 
example,  he  comes  back  from  a  serious  operation  about  a  year  ago 
with  several  days  in  the  hospital,  and  the  first  thing  you  know  he's 
out  there  working  long  hours  in  his  cabin  and  getting  so  tired  that  his 
voice  fails  him.  And  he  can't  hide  that,  he  can't  hide  his  fatigue, 
because  it  shows  in  his  voice.  But  he  pushes  on  anyway.  He  gets 
strength  from  what  you  might  call  the  Puritanical  feeling  about  his 
body,  that  his  will  can  conquer  it.  His  daily  vigorous  exercise  helps 
too. 
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He  has  always  had  the  ability  to  have  fun.  I'm  sorry  to  say  it 
seems  to  me  it's  gotten  more  and  more  occasional.  But  maybe  he  has 
to  have  a  sense  of  sin  mixed  in  with  it,  like  his  Scotch  forebears.  He 
used  to  play  poker,  you  see,  and  he  used  to  play  golf.  But  he  used  to 
come  in  from  playing  golf  and  mourn  over  how  many  pages  he 
might  have  written  if  he'd  stuck  to  his  desk.  Our  children  have 
remarked  that  when  they  were  little  and  would  discover  him  resting 
on  the  sofa  that  he  would  always  smile  and  say  he  was  "being  lazy." 
A  lot  of  his  fun  has  been  with  other  people.  He  likes  to  entertain 
people,  and  he's  always  been  a  wonderful  story  teller.  He's  always 
loved  baseball  and  was  a  fine  pitcher  in  earlier  days;  he  pitched  with 
either  arm,  too!  And  football  on  television  gives  him  much  pleasure, 
though  he  will  rarely  watch  the  entire  game. 

He  gets  a  good  deal  of  pleasure  from  playing  the  piano,  picking 
out  the  melody  with  his  right  hand  and  playing  sometimes  a  few 
simple  chords  with  his  left.  I  had  a  little  training  in  drawing, 
painting — art  but  no  music.  My  parents  tried  to  give  me  music,  but  I 
was  completely  unmusical.  But  Paul  and  his  sisters  were  always  very 
musical.  One  of  the  first  things  we  bought  when  we  had  enough 
Hollywood  money  to  gratify  our  taste  was  a  great  big  grand  piano, 
which  he  uses  to  pick  out  airs.  All  of  our  children  have  had  some 
musical  training.  Paul  and  I  have  insisted  on  that.  Our  dear  and  gifted 
friend,  Adeline  McCall,  started  them  off  as  she  has  hundreds  of 
others.  Paul  says  children  should  be  taught  to  read  music  just  as  they 
are  taught  to  read  words.  And  I  agree.  I've  often  wondered  why 
anyone  who  loves  music  the  way  he  does  wouldn't  get  down  and  go 
and  take  a  course  in  the  University  and  learn  more  theoretically 
about  music.  But  I've  been  told  that  what  he  needs  in  his  creative 
work  is  just  what  he  has — the  ability  to  read  music  and  pick  out  the 
melodies. 

To  make  one  final  point,  I  think  Paul  has  much  of  the  moral  and 
ethical  commitment  of  the  truly  religious  person,  and  so,  in  sum- 
marizing these  remarks  about  someone  who  feels  so  deeply  and  has 
written  of  his  feelings,  I  find  I  can  do  no  better  than  to  go  back  to  the 
little  gift  of  the  madonna  which  would  stand  for  his  feelings  about 
love  for  all  humankind.  I  shall  conclude  by  saying  that  I  do  not  know 
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anyone  who  over  a  long  lifetime  has  worked  harder  for  his  fellow- 
man  than  Paul. 

He  is  still  working,  and  he  is  expressing  his  love,  as  he  did  in  my 
favorite  poem.  His  permission  for  me  to  use  his  verse,  "The  Soul  of 
Man,"  in  this  paper  is  perhaps  the  most  precious  gift  of  all,  an 
acknowledgement  of  the  unity  of  purpose  which  has  bound  us  two 
together: 

/  walk  through  the  woods,  and  I  walk  through  the  hills, 
And  I  ask  you  to  tell  me  if  you  can, 
You  know  what  a  tree  is,  you  know  what  a  rock  is— 
But  what  is  the  soul  of  man? 

You  know  what  the  moon  and  stars  may  be 
And  the  width  of  the  salt  sea  span, 
But  where  is  the  tongue  can  answer  me  this— 
Wliat  is  the  soul  of  man? 

I  turn  to  the  east,  and  I  turn  to  the  west 

And  they  tell  how  the  world  began— 

You  know  what  a  day  is,  you  know  what  a  year  is— 

But  what  is  the  soul  of  man?: 

I  searched  the  broad  earth,  I  begged  the  far  sky, 
I  questioned  the  rivers  that  rati, 
But  never  a  whisper  to  tell  that  they  knew 
Aught  of  the  soul  of  man. 

I  bowed  low  at  evening,  I  bowed  down  at  morning, 
I  prayed  for  some  sign  of  Life's  plan- 
Wlien  lo,  the  glad  tidings— the  Word  with  its  Light- 
Love  is  the  soul  of  man. 
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